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VAGARIES OF THE BRAIN. 

An important question, with which most men at 
some time may be called upon to deal as jurors, 
has recently been illustrated by Dr Andrew 
Wynter, in a little volume as interesting as it 
is instructive.* On nearly every circuit during 
the assizes, the responsibility of criminal lunatics 
proves a point of contention between law and 
physic, in deciding which the jury generally pre- 
fers the opinion of the doctor to the ruling of 
the judge. And it may be very safely affirmed, 
that, however legally unsound such verdicts may 
be, they do not point any dangerous moral, for 
few criminals choose to take advantage of a plea 
which would consign them to a madhouse. Men 
will be more ready too to endorse such decisions, 
after surveying those Borderlands of Insanity which 
our author has mapped out, after being taught how 
much of madness there is in the world, and how 
much of method there is in the madness, 

Unsoundness of brain is often known only to 
its possessor. There is a stage of consciousness 
in which a person may be incessantly at war with 
himself, and with the promptings of a double, 
urging him to do and say things abhorred by his 
better self. ‘I am not conscious of the decay,’ 
wrote a patient to his adviser, ‘or suspension of 
any of the powers of the mind. I am as well able 
as ever I was to attend tomy business. My family 
suppose me in health, yet the horrors of a mad- 
house are staring me in the face, I am a martyr 
to a species of persecution from within which is 
becoming intolerable. I am urged to say the most 
shocking blasphemies, and obscene words are ever 
on my tongue. Thank God, I have been able to 
resist ; but I often think I must yield at last, and 
then I shall be di and ruined.’ The famous 
Bishop Butler is said to have been engaged in such 
a conflict for the greater part of his life. Akin to 
this phase of unsoundness is the desire so commonly 
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felt to throw one’s self from a height, or to give 
utterance at inappropriate times, as when Charles 
Lamb burst out laughing at a funeral. In such 
moments of temptation, the mastery of the reason 
over the inclination distinguishes the sane from the 
insane, and it is only the sustained eccentricity of 
thought and mode of life which points to a condition 
of the brain betokening insanity. Very noteworthy 
are some of the early symptoms of disorder. Of one 
of these, the undue exaltation of the senses, an 
instance is given, where the patient felt such an 
extraordinary acuteness of hearing, that he heard 
the least sound at the bottom of his house, and was 
able to tell the hour by his watch at a distance 
at which he could not ordinarily see the hands. 
Sometimes incipient disease is indicated by a per- 
version of the sense of touch, as in the case of a 
patient, who, from the fancy that everything he 
touched was greasy, was continually washing his 
hands. Other well-marked symptoms are the loss 
of memory, deterioration in handwriting, the use 
of wrong words in conversation, and double vision. 
Kleptomania, the habit of secretly purloining 
articles, is now a recognised form of brain disease. 
Indeed, so well known is it, that West End trades- 
men, honoured by the custom of certain titled and 
wealthy kleptomaniacs, allow them to indulge in 
their peculiarities without any other notice but 
that of sending in to their friends an account for 
goods abstracted. Of another more terrible form of 
madness, dipsomania, it is curious to read that its 
victims will drink shoe-blacking, turpentine, and 
hair-wash, when they can get nothing else to satisfy 
the demon that possesses them. Sometimes these 
two forms of mania are seen co-existent in the 
same person under very odd circumstances, Thus 
it is recorded of one man, that when drunk he 
always stole Bibles ; of another, spades; while a 
third individual invariably purloined a tub. 

The examples of the insanity of the muscles, 
known as St Vitus’s dance, are amusing as they are 
sad. One lady seemed to be imitating the action 
of a salmon at a salmon-leap. Doubling up her 
body, with a convulsive spring, she would bound on 
to the top of a wardrobe five feet high. Another 
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ease is that of a girl who was for ever trying to 
stand on her head, making fifteen such attempts 
in the minute for fifteen hours in the day, during 
a period of some months. The freaks which the 
disordered brain takes with memory are very 
remarkable, Sometimes certain numbers, or par- 
ticular letters, or the terminations of words of 
which the initial letter is remembered, are wholly 
lost. In a case of yellow fever, the patient, a 
master of three languages, spoke with a different 
tongue at different stages of the attack; and 
instances are recorded of sufferers from brain 
lesion, after years of forgetfulness, taking up the 
recollection of an action at the very point at which 
it had left off. Thus, during the battle of the 
Nile, a-captain was struck on the head whilst he 
was in the act of giving orders; after fifteen 
months’ unconsciousness, he was successfully tre- 
panned, when, rising up in bed, in a loud voice 
he finished giving the order which had been cut 
short by his wound. In another case, a New 
England farmer, after his day’s employment in 
splitting timber, was in the habit of concealing his 
tools in the hollow of a certain tree. After a 
seizure which left his mind prostrated for years, he 
suddenly recovered, and went straight to the hollow 
tree in quest of the tools, of which the ironwork 
alone remained to record the lapse of time since 
they had been used. A curious example of the 
mind’s double consciousness is to be found in the 
account of a young lady, who, after a profound 
sleep of unusual duration, awoke to find her mind 
a complete blank. Though she had been pre- 
viously accomplished and well informed, it was 
necessary for her to begin to learn spelling and 
the rudiments of every old acquirement. After 


the lapse of a few months, another fit of somno- 


lency restored her original powers, when she had no 
recollection of the second state of consciousness 
through which she had passed. Periodical transi- 
tions from one state to the other occurred for more 
than four years, being consequent always upon a 
sound sleep, 

Delicate as the organisation of the brain must 
be, it is surprising to read of the hard knocks it 
can bear, not only without injury, but even to its 
advantage. One man who lost half his brain 
through suppuration of the skull, preserved his 
intellectual faculties to the day of his death ; and 
the brains of soldiers have been known to carry 
bullets without apparent inconvenience, and to 
undergo operation for the extraction of the 
foreign bodies without loss of power. A phy- 
sician, who was afflicted with an abnormal cerebral 
growth which pressed upon the cavities of the 
brain, so as to paralyse one side of his body, and 
render him speechless, retained possession of his 
reasoning and calculating powers until he died. 
One of three brothers, all idiots, after receiving a 
severe injury on the head, gained his senses, and 
lived to be a clever barrister. A stable-boy of dull 
capacity, and subject to fits, had his wits sharp- 
ened by the kick of a horse, which necessitated 


the abstraction of a portion of his brain; and no 
less a personage than Pope Clement VI. owed the 
improvement of his memory to a slight concussion 
of the brain. On the other hand, it is a fact that 
the brains of persons with thoroughly disordered 
minds, as a rule present no abnormal appearance 
after death, which is not to be wondered at, Dr 
Wynter declares, when it is found that symptoms 
of a disordered brain are often produced by a very 
slight alteration in the constitution of the blood. 
Our author devotes a chapter to the important 
consideration of the treatment of the insane. While 
men believed that madness meant possession by 


a demon, it is not difficult, perhaps, to account for - 


the superstitious and brutal treatment shewn to 
those possessed ; but the reader will be amazed by 
the details of the scientific devices, happily of a 
past age, planned for the cure of the unsound, One 
of these was to entice the sufferer to walk across 
a floor, which, suddenly giving way, dropped him 
into a bath, where he was half-drowned, Another 
mode of torture was to let the patients down a 
well, in which the water, made gradually to rise, 
frightened them with the prospect of an awful 
death. Within the memory of men still living, the 
patients of Bethlehem Hospital (Bedlam), chained 
to the wall like wild beasts, were shewn to the 
public on certain days of the week at the charge 
of twopence a visitor ; and here were to be found 
in their cells, crouching on straw, women with 
nothing but a blanket for clothing. George III. 
in 1788 was subjected to a uselessly severe treat- 
ment, being constantly tortured with the strait- 
waistcoat, and denied the society of his wife and 
children. He recovered a few weeks after the 
substitution of kindness for severity. A parlia- 
mentary committee, which elicited the horrors of 
madhouses in 1815, struck the first blow against 
the system of mechanical restraint of the insane ; 
but it was not before the early years of the present 
reign that the old order of things finally yielded 
to the benevolent treatment set on foot by Drs 
Gardner Hill and Conolly. 

While Dr Wynter appreciates the improvements 
that have been effected in the care of lunatics, he 
is by no means satisfied with the existing state of 
things, The true principle of cure for the unsound 
being the association with healthy minds, the 
present system of palatial asylums, which condense 
and aggravate the malady, is eminently bad, and 
the confinement of at least thirty per cent. of the 
sufferers, who are harmless and quiet, unneces- 
sarily cruel. As a model institution, our author 
points to the lunatic colony of Gheel, in Belgium, 
where the patients are dispersed among six 
hundred different dwellings, under the care of 
nourriciers, or attendants, in whose occupations 
they share, and with whom they live as belonging 
to the family. The entire colony is divided into 
districts for purposes of medical supervision, while 
its general government is vested in the hands of 
persons who dispense laws provided for it by a 
special code. The nourriciers, though badly paid— 
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that is, from sixty-five to eighty-five centimes 
daily—are chosen with a view to the individual 
requirements of their charges, and do not seem to 
be subjected to danger from such a strange com- 
panionship. The only system which in any way 
resembles that of the Belgian colony, is the Scotch 
plan of boarding out patients, who are distributed 
among their friends and in licensed houses, and is 
one which Dr Wynter thinks might be extended 
with great advantage throughout the kingdom. (A 
good example of the beneficial results accruing to 
this boarding-out system, is to be found at the town 
of North Berwick, a salubrious watering-place near 
Edinburgh. To a boarding-house, rented for the 
express purpose, are taken, in groups of half-a- 
dozen or so at a time, inmates of one of the estab- 
lishments in the Scottish capital, who, after a week 
or two’s sojourn, return home, invigorated and 
refreshed. It is almost needless to add that, during 
their holiday by the seaside, the most perfect order 
prevails; they walk out, sometimes attended, 
sometimes alone; and it has been observed by 
more than one, that nobody could tell there were 
‘daft folk’ in the place.) 

As a contrast to the by-gone treatment of the 
insane, it is a relief to turn to Earlswood Asylum, 
and share Dr Wynter’s admiration of the training 
of imbecile children there carried out. The inmates 
of this establishment are specimens of what is 
termed arrested development; hence, we see young 
people of eighteen or twenty with the capacities of 
infants of three or four. The faculty of imitation 
is the great instrument of their instruction. Here 
we may see the ‘finger-lesson, during which a 
class of young women goes through a course of 
buttoning and unbuttoning. There we may listen 
to a group of children singing in chorus a nursery 
song, while imitating the action of bell-ringing, a 
course of procedure devised to teach them the use 
of their tongues. In a third room, we may see an 
excited crowd of lads playing at shop-keeping, 
carrying out the minutest particulars of real trans- 
actions, and higgling over a bargain with the most 
comical seriousness. In this asylum, different 
accommodation can be had by paying for it, as in 
an hotel, though this social distinction does not 
affect the system of training, which is similar for 
rich and poor. 

Hallucinations and dreams are effects of a dis- 
turbed brain, of which our author gives some 
graphic illustrations. A famous portrait-painter 
who was in the habit of painting some three hun- 
dred portraits every year, was able to call up the 
features of his sitters so vividly, that he never 
required more than half-an-hour for his subject in 
the flesh, being able, after that short ‘sitting, 
to fill a vacant chair with the creature of his 
brain, and thence transfer it to canvas. This 
wonderful power eventually resulted in insanity. 
Another patient, who could place himself before 
his own eyes, and laugh and argue with his 
double, became at last so miserable that he shot 
himself, In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 


turies, numbers of persons in France and Ger- 
many were possessed by a peculiar hallucination 
known as lycanthropy. Imagining that they had 
become wolves, they left their homes for the 
forests, and there leading the lives of wild beasts, 
became so ferocious as even to devour children. 


Three of these were-wolves, as they were called, on . 


the confession of such horrors, were burnt alive at 
Besangon in 1521. Of dreaming, it is perhaps 
startling to be assured that it is so akin to insanity, 
as to be distinguished from it only by the absence 
of volition, while in the case of the somnambulist 
there is not even this point of difference. A story 
is given of a somnambulist monk, who, dreaming 
that the friar had killed his mother, went to his 
superior’s bedside, and stabbed the'clothes (happily 
unoccupied) through to the mattress, 

Not the least interesting of Dr Wynter’s chapters 
is that which treats of suicides, which, contrary to 
a prevalent notion, are wholly unconnected with 
fogs and depressing climates. Sometimes a person 
determined to destroy himself will wait months 
and years for an opportunity of executing the deed 
in the particular manner he has marked out for 
himself, and the very inclination to suicide may 
be removed by withdrawing the particular objects 
that would awaken the idea. Thus a man who 
has tried to drown himself will be under no temp- 
tation to cut his throat. Example, it is well 
known, is a powerful cause of incitement to the 
suicidal act. We were once told by a physician 
that a hypochondriacal patient used to visit him 
invariably the day after reading the report of a 
suicide in the daily papers, possessed by a morbid 
fear of imitating the act of which he read. Sir 
Charles Bell, surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, was 
one day describing to a barber who was shaving 
him, a patient’s unsuccessful attempt to cut his 
own throat ; and, on the barber’s request, pointed 
out the anatomy of the neck, shewing how easily 
the act might have been accomplished. Before 
the shaving operation was completed, the barber 
had left the shop, and cut his throat according to 
Sir Charles Bell’s exact instructions. Sometimes 
there is an epidemic of suicides, as at Versailles, in 
1793, when out of a small population thirteen 
hundred persons destroyed themselves in one year; 
or as in the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, when six 
of the inmates hanged themselves on a certain cross- 
bar within a fortnight. Very often this disease is 
hereditary, and at a certain age the members of 
one family will all in turns evince the suicidal 
tendency, while even children of very tender 
years have been known to end their short lives by 
their own act, from force of example. 

Curious, too, are the methods of self-destruc- 
tion, but they are too painful to bear description. 
A Frenchman once attempted to ring his own 
death-knell, by tying himself to the clapper of 
the church bell, which thereupon began to swing, 
and alarmed the villagers by its unwonted tones. 
All cases of determined suicide are characteristic of 
confirmed insanity ; whereas, in cases of impulsive 
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insanity, the perpetrator will often regret the 
act before it is completed, and endeavour to save 
his life, as did Sir Samuel Romilly, thus demon- 
strating that the very attempt may effect the cure 
of the disordered brain. The months of March, 
June, and July are the favourites with men; 
September, November, and January for women, 
in which they voluntarily end their lives. In 
youth, men hang themselves; in the prime of 
life, use firearms ; and when old, revert to hang- 
ing. Women usually prefer Ophelia’s ‘ muddy 
death” Poisoning is a method adopted by the 
very young of both sexes. We will end our 
notice of a most readable little book, by the con- 
soling reflection that, prevalent as brain disorder 
is in our country, at least eighty per cent. of cases 
of insanity are curable, if treated at an early stage ; 
whilst it is to be noted that it is not pleasurable 
productive brain-work that does the mischief, but 
rather the mental strain which results from the 
high pressure of our artificial life. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XVIII—AN INHOSPITABLE HOME. 


Harry Biew stands in the doorway of the Sailor’s 
Home, watching the two gentlemen as they walk 
away, his eyes glowing with gratitude and spark- 
ling with joy. And no wonder, considering the 
change in his situation brought about by their 
influence. Ten minutes before, his spirits were at 
their lowest and darkest. But the prospect of 
treble, or quadruple pay on board a snug ship, 
though it be a trading-vessel, with the additional 
chance of being mate instead of foremastman, has 
given them a fillip, not only returning them to 
their ordinary condition, but raising them to their 
highest and brightest. The only damper is regret 
at ing with the fine young fellow who has 
done so much for him. But he has passed through 
that already, when separating from his ship, and can 
now better bear it under the reflection that, though 
apart from his patron, he will have an opportunity 
of doing something to shew his gratitude. He 
knows how much Crozier is interested in the well- 
being of Carmen Montijo—for Harry has been 
made acquainted with her name, as also that of 
Inez Alvarez—and to be intrusted with a sort of 
guardianship over the young girls is a proud 
thought to the ex-man-o’-war’s-man. 

To carry out the confidence reposed in him will 
be a labour of love ; and he vows in his heart it 
shall be done, if need be, at the risk of life. 
Indeed, the interview just ended has made a new 
man of him in more senses than one; for upon 
the spot he registers a mental resolve to give up 
dram-drinking for life, or at all events till he has 
seen his charge—the two sefioritas—safe landed 
at Panama, and the Chilian ship snug in the 
harbour of Valparaiso. After that, he is less 


. sure that he may not again go upon a big spree. 


Heaving a sigh as the young officers pass out of 
-@ight, he turns back into the bar-room. It is no 


longer a question of his going aboard the Crusader. 
He must remain ashore, to be up betimes in the 
morning, so that he may be early at the office 
of the ship-agent. And now, again, a shadow, 
though only a slight one, comes over his spirit. 
He has still before him the undetermined question, 
where he is to sleep. Notwithstanding his fine 
prospects for the future, the present is yet un- 
changed. Unfortunately, he did not think of this 
while the young officers were with him, else a 
word would have made all well. Either of them, 
he doubted not, would have relieved his necessities 
had they been but told of them. Too late now ; 
they are gone out of sight, out of hail, and whither 
he cannot tell or guess. To attempt searching for 
them in such crowded streets would be only a 
waste of time. While thus ruefully reflecting, he 
is confronted by the bar-keeper, whose counten- 
ance is now beset with smiles. The fellow has 
got it into his head that his sailor-guest is no 
longer impecunious. The navy gentlemen just 
gone have no doubt been to engage him for their 
ship, and perhaps made him an advance of wages. 

‘Well, my salt,’ says he, in a tone of jocular 
familiarity, ‘I guess you’ve got the shiners now, 
an’ kin settle up your score ?” 

*No, indeed, sir,’ answers Harry, more than ever 
taken aback ; ‘I’m sorry to say I hain’t,’ 

‘ And what hev them gold-buttoned fellers been 
palaverin’ ye about ?” 

‘Not about money, master. Them’s two o’ the 
officers belongin’ to my old ship—the British frigate 
Crusader. An’ fine young fellows they be too.’ 

‘Much good their finikin fineness seem to hev 
done you! So they hain’t gin you nuthin’ better 
than their talk, hev they. Nuthin’ besides?’ 

‘Nothing besides,’ rejoins Blew, restraining his 
temper, a little touched by the bar-keeper’s inquisi- 
tiveness, as also his impertinent manner. 

‘Nuthin’ but fine words, eh? Well, thar’s 
plenty o’ them ’bout hyar, but they won’t butter no 
parsnips; and let me tell you, my man, they won’t 
pay your board bill.’ 

‘I know that,’ returns the sailor, still keeping 
his temper. ‘But I hope to have money soon. 

‘Oh! that’s been your story for the last two 
days; but it won’t bamboozle me any longer. You 
get no more credit here.’ 

. — I have supper, and bed for another 

ight 
No; that you can’t.’ 

‘T’ll pay for them first thing in the mornin,’ 

‘You'll pay for ’em this night—now, if you 
calc’late to get em. An’ if you’ve no cash, ’taint 
any use talkin’, What d’ye think we keep a tavern 
for? ’Twould soon be to let—bar, beds, and all— 
if we’d only such customers as you. So, the sooner 

‘ou walk off, the better the landlord ’ll like it, 
He ’g jest gin me orders to tell ye clear out.’ 

‘It’s gallows hard, master, says Harry, heaving 
a sigh ; ‘the more so, as I’ve got the promise of a 
good berth "board a ship that’s down in the 

rbour. The tlemen you seed have just 
been to tell me Baer it,’ 

‘Then why didn’t they give you the money to 
clear your kit ?’ 
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‘They ’d have done that—no doubt of it—if I’d 
only thought o’ askin’ them. I forgot all about it.’ 

‘Ah, that’s all very fine—a likely tale; but I 
don’t believe a word of it. If they cared to have 
you in their ship, they ’d have given you the where- 
withal to get there. But, come! it’s no use shilly- 
shallyin’ any longer. The landlord won’t like it. 
He’s given his orders sharp: Pay, or go.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must go.’ 

‘You must; an’, as I’ve already said, the 
sooner you’re off the better.’ 

After delivering this stern ultimatum, the bar- 
keeper jauntily returns behind his bar, to look 
more blandly on two guests who have presented 
themselves at it, called for ‘refreshments, and 
tossed down a couple of dollars to pay for them. 

Harry Blew turns towards the door ; and, with- 
out saying another word, steps out into the street. 
Once there, he does not stop, or stand hesitating. 
The hospitality of the so-called ‘home’ has proved 
a sorry shain ; and, indignant at the shabby treat- 
ment received, he is but too glad to get away from 
the place, All his life used to snug quarters in a 
fine ship’s forecastle, with everything found for 
him, he has never before experienced the pang of 
having we to sleep, He not only feels it 
now, in its unpleasantness, but fancies the 

ers-by can perceive his humiliation, Haunted 

y this fancy—urged on by it—he hurries his steps ; 

nor stays them till out of sight of the Sailor’s 

Home, out of the street in which the inhospitable 

tavern stands, He even dislikes the idea of having 

to go back for his chest; which, however, he 
must sometime do. 

Meanwhile, what is to become of him for the 
remainder of that night? Where is he to obtain 
supper, and a bed? About the latter he cares the 
least ; but having had no dinner, he is hungry— 
half-famished—and could eat a pound or two of 
the saltest and toughest junk ever drawn out of a 
ship’s cask. In this unhappy mood he strays on 
along the street. There is no lack of food before 
his eyes, almost within touching of his hand; 
but only to tantalise, and still further whet the 
edge of his appetite. Eating-houses are open all 
around him ; and under their blazing gas-jets he 
can see steaming dishes, and savoury joints, in the 
act of being set upon tables surrounded by ee 
seeming hungry as himself, but otherwi tter 
off. He, too, might enter, without fear of being 
challenged as an intruder; for among the men 
inside are many in coarse garb, some of them 
not so respectably apparelled as himself. But 
what would be the use of his entering a restaur- 
ant without even a penny in his pockets? He 
could only gaze at dishes he may not eat, and 
dare not call for. He remembers his late discom- 
fiture too keenly to risk having it repeated. Thus 
reflecting, he turns his back upon the tables so 
temptingly spread, and keeps on along the street. 
Still the double question recurs : where is he to 
get supper, and where sleep? Now, as ever, is 

e out of sorts with himself for not havii.g given 
his confidence to the young gentlemen, and told 
them of the ‘fix’ he was in. Either would have 
relieved him on the instant, without a word. But 
it was too late now for regrets. By this time, in 
all likelihood, they have started back to their ship. 
How he wished himself aboard the Crusader! How 
happy he would feel in her forecastle, among his 
0. 


is idle to think of it. What on earth is he to 
do? A thought strikes him. He thinks of the 
ship-agent whose card Crozier left with him, and 
which he has thrust into his coat-pocket. He |} 
draws it out, and holds it up to a street-lamp, to 
make himself acquainted with the ship-agent’s 
address. The name he remembers, and needs not 
that. Though but a common sailor, Harry is not 
altogether illiterate. The —— town where he 
first saw the light had a public school for the 
poorer people, in which he was taught to read and 
write. By the former of these elementary branches 
—supplemented by a smattering of Spanish, picked 
up in South American ports—he is enabled to 
decipher the writing upon the card—for it is in 
writing—and so gets the correct address, both the 
street and number. Having returned it to his 
pocket, he buttons up his dreadnought; and 
taking a fresh hitch at his duck trousers, starts off 
again—this time with fixed intent: to find the 
office of Don Tomas Silvestre. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE ‘ BANK’ EL DORADO. 


A Monté bank in the city of San Francisco, 
in the establishment ycleped ‘ El Dorado,’ part 
drinking-house, the other part devoted to gam- 
bling on the grandest scale. The two are carried 
on simultaneously, and in the same room—an 
oblong saloon—big enough for both. The por- 
tion of it devoted to Bacchus is at one end— 
that farthest from the entrance-door—where 
the shrine of the md god is represented by 
a liquor-bar extending from side to side, and 
backed by an array of shining bottles, glittering 
glasses, and sparkling decanters ; his worship admin- 
istered by half-a-dozen bar-keepers, resplendent in 
white shirts with wrist ruffles, and big diamond 
breast-pins—real, not paste ! 

The altar of Fortuna is altogether of a different 
shape and pattern, occupying more space. It is not 
compact, but extended over the floor, in the form of 
five tables, large as if for billiards ; though not one of 
them is of this kind. Billiards would be too slow 
a game for the frequenters of El Dorado. They 
could not patiently wait for the scoring of fifty 

oints, even though the stake were a thousand 
vollars ‘No, no! Monté for me!’ would be the 
word of every one of them; or a few might say 
‘Faro. And of the five tables in the saloon, four 
are for the former game, the fifth furnished for 
the latter. Though there is but little apparent 
difference in the furniture of the two; both 
having a simple cover of green baize, or broad- 
cloth, with certain crossing lines traced upon it, 
that of the Faro table having the full suite of thir- 
teen cards arranged in two rows, face upwards, 
and fixed; while on the Monté tables, but two 
cards appear thus—the Queen and Knave ; or as 
designated in the game—purely Spanish and Span- 
ish-American—‘ Caballo’ and ‘Soto.” They are 
essentially card-games, and altogether of chance, 
just as is the throwing of dice. t 

In the El Dorado there are other modes to get rid 
of money, or make it, if chance so decides—a rare 
pense bag save in the case of the professional 
gamblers themselves. In one corner of the saloon 
may be seen a roulette table; in another, a back- 
gammon board, with dice-boxes and cubes apper- 
taining—not used for the simple innocent game 
which the light leathern case with its chequered 
cover represents, but in the dead naked casting of 


shipmates! It cannot be; and therefore it 


> 
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dice—doubloons, or dollars, changing hands at 
every throw. Other gambling contrivances have 
place in the El Dorado: for it is a ‘hell’ of 
the most complete kind—but these are of slight 
importance compared with the great games, Monté 
Faro—the real pieces de résistance, while the 
others are only side-dishes, indulged in by such 
saunterers about the saloon as do not contemplate 
serious play. Of all, Monté is the main attraction, 
its convenient simplicity—for it is simple as 
tossing ‘heads or tails’—making it possible for 
the veriest greenhorn to take in it, with as 
much chance of success as the oldest habitué, 
Originally Mexican, in California and other 
western states it has become thoroughly Amer- 
icanised. 

Of the visible insignia of the game, and in addition 
to the two cards with their faces turned up, there 
is a complete pack, with several stacks of circular 
shaped and variously coloured pieces of ivory—the 
‘cheques’ or counters of the game. These rest 
upon the table to the right or left of the dealer— 
usually the ‘banker’ himself—in charge of his 
‘croupier, who pays them out, or draws them 
in, as the bank loses or wins, along with such 
coin as may have been staked upon the cards. 
Around the table’s edge, and in front of each 
player, is his own private pile, usually a mixture 
of doubloons, dollars, and ivory cheques, with bags 
or packets of gold-dust and nuggets. Of bank- 
notes there are few or none—the currency of Cali- 
fornia being through the medium of metal; at 
this time, 1849, most of it unminted, and in its 
crude state, as it came out of the mine, or the 
river mud. By the croupier’s hand is a pair of 
scales with weights appertaining; their purpose, 
to ascertain the value of such little gold packages 
as are placed upon the cards—this only needed to 

known when the bank is loser. Otherwise, 
they are ruthlessly raked in alongside the other 
deposits, without any note made of the amount. 

The dealer sits centrally at the side of the table, 
in a grand chair, cards in hand. After shuffling, 
he turns their faces up, one by one, and with meas- 
ured slowness, He interrupts himself at intervals, 
as the face of a card is exposed, making a point 
for or against him in the game. Calling this out 
in calm voice and long-drawn monotone, he waits 
for the croupier to square accounts, which he does 
by drawing in, or pushing out, the coins and 
cheques, with the nimbleness of a prestidigitator. 
Old bets are re-arranged, new ones made, and the 
dealing proceeds. 

Around the tables sit or stand the players, 
exhibiting a variety of facial types and national 
costumes, For there you may see not only human 
specimens of every known nationality, but of every 
rank in the social scale, with the callings and 
professions that appertain to it; an assemblage, 
such as is rarely, if ever, seen elsewhere—gentle- 
men who may have won university honours ; 
officers wearing gold straps on their shoulders, 
or bands of lace around the rims of their caps ; 
native Californians, resplendent in slashed and 
buttoned velveteens; States’ lawyers or doctors, 
in sober black; even judges, that same morn- 
ing seated upon the bench—may be all observed 
at the Monté table, mingling with men in red 
flannel shirts, blanket coats, and trousers tucked 
into the tops of mud-bedaubed boots; with 
sailors in pea-jackets of coarse pilot, or Guernsey 


smocks, unwashed, unkempt, unshorn ; not only 
mingling with, but jostled. by them—rudely, if 
occasion call. All are on an equality here ; 
no class distinction in the saloon El Dorado ; 
for all are on the same errand—to get rich by 
gambling. The gold gleaming over the table is 
reflected in their faces. Not in smiles, or cheer- 
fully ; but an expression of hungry cupidity—tixed, 
as if stamped into their features. No sign of 
hilarity, or joyfulness ; not a word of badinage 
passing about, or between; scarce a syllable 
spoken, save the call-words of the game, or an 
occasional remark by the croupier, explanatory of 
some disputed point about the placing, or payment, 
of stakes. And if there be little light humour, 
neither is there much of ill-manners. Strangely 
assorted as is the motley crowd—in part com- 
posed of the roughest specimens of humanity— 
noisy speech is exceptional, and rude or boisterous 
behaviour rare. Either shewn would be resented, 
and soon silenced ; though, perhaps, not till after 
some noises of still louder nature—the excited, 
angry clamour of a quarrel, succeeded by the 
cracking of pistols; then a man borne off wounded, 
in all likelihood to die, or already dead, and 
stretched along the sanded floor, to be taken 
unconcernedly up, and carried feet-foremost out of 
the room. 

And yet, in an instant, it will all be over. The 
gamesters, temporarily attracted from the tables, 
will return to them ; the dealing of the cards will 
be resumed ; and, amidst the chinking of coin, and 
the rattling of cheques, the sanguinary drama will 
not only cease to be talked about, but thought of. 
Bowie-knives, and pistols, are the police that pre- 
serve order in the saloons of San Francisco. 

Although the El Dorado is owned by a single 
individual, that is only as regards the house 
itself, with the drinking-bar and its appurtenances. 
The gambling-tables are under separate and dis- 
tinct proprietorship ; each belonging to a ‘ banker,’ 
who supplies the cash capital, and other necessaries 
for the game—in short, ‘runs’ the table, to use a 
Californian phrase. As already stated, the owner 
of such a concern is himself generally the dealer, 
and usually, indeed almost universally, a distin- 
guished ‘sportsman’—this being the appellation of 
the Western States’ professional gambler, occa- 
sionally abbreviated to ‘sport.’ He is a man of 
peculiar characteristics, though not confined to 
California. His like may be met with all over 
the United States, but more frequently in those 
of the South and South-west. The Mississippi 
Valley is his congenial coursing-ground, and its 
two great metropolitan cities, New Orleans and 
St Louis, his chief centres of operation ; Natchez, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Louisville, and Cincinnati 
being places provincial, which he only honours 
with an occasional visit. He is encountered 
aboard all the big steamboats—those called ‘crack,’ 
and carrying the wealthier class of passengers ; 
while the others he leaves to the more timid and 
less noted practitioners of his calling. Wherever 
seen, the ‘sport’ is resplendent in shirt-front, 
glittering studs, with a grand cluster of diamonds 
upon his finger that sparkles like a stalactite as he 
deals out the cards. He is, in truth, an elegant of 
the first water, apparelled and perfumed as a 
D’Orsay or Beau Brummell ; and, although ranking 
socially lower than these, has a sense of honour 


quite as high—perhaps higher than had either. 
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CHAPTER XX.—A MONTE BANK IN FULL BLAST. 


In the saloon El Dorado, as already said, there 
are five gambling-tables, side by side, but with 
wide spaces between for the players. Presiding 
over the one which stands central is a man of about 
thirty years of age, of good figure, and well-formed 
features—the latter denoting Spanish descent—his 
cheeks clean shaven, the upper lip moustached, 
the under having a pointed imperial or ‘goatee,’ 
which extends below the extremity of his chin. 
He has his hat on—so has everybody in the room 
—a white beaver, set upon a thick shock of black 
wavy hair, its brim shadowing a face that would 
be eminently handsome but for the eyes, that shew 
sullen, if not sinister. These, like his hair, are 
coal-black in colour, though he rarely raises their 
lids, his gaze being habitually fixed on the cards 
held in his hands. Once only has he looked up, 
and around, on hearing a name pronounced— 
Montijo. Two native Californians standing close 
behind him are engaged in a dialogue, in which 
they incidentally speak of Don Gregorio. Itisa 
matter of no moment—only a slight allusion—and, 
as their conversation is almost instantly over, the 
Monté dealer again drops his long dark lashes, and 
goes on with the game, his features resuming their 
wonted impassibility. 

Though to all appearance immobile as those of 
the sphinx, one watching him closely could see, 
that there is something in his mind besides Monté. 
For although the play is running high, and large 
bets are being laid, he seems regardless about the 
result of the game—for this night only, since it 
has never been so before. His air is at times 
abstracted—more than ever after hearing that 
name—while he deals out the cards carelessly, 
once, or twice, making mistakes. But as these 
have been trifling, and readily rectified, the players 
around the table have taken no particular notice 
of them. Nor yet of his abstraction. It is 
not sufliciently manifest to attract attention ; 
and with the wonderful command he has over 
himself, none of them suspect that he is, at that 
moment, a prey to reflections of the strongest and 
bitterest kind. 

There is one, however, who is aware of it, 
knowing the cause; this, a man seated on the 
players’ side of the table, and directly opposite 
the dealer, He is a personage of somewhat spare 
frame, a little below medium height, of swarth 
complexion, and straight black hair; to all appear- 
ance a native Californian, though not wearing the 
national costume, but simply a suit of black broad- 
cloth, He lays his bets, staking large sums, 
apparently indifferent as to the result, while at 
the same time eyeing the deposits of the other 
players with eager nervous anxiety, as though 
their losses and gains concerned him more than 
his own—the former, to all aes glad- 
dening him, the latter troubling him! His be- 
haviour might be deemed strange, and doubtless 
would, were there any one to observe it. But 
there is not; each re is absorbed in his own 
play, and the calculation of chances. In addition 
to watching his fellow-gamesters around the table, 
this eccentric individual ever and anon turns his 
eye upon the dealer—its expression at such times 
being that of intense earnestness, with something 
that resembles reproof—as though annoyed by 


the latter handling his cards so carelessly, and 
would sharply rebuke him, if he could get the 
paper without being observed. The secret 
of the whole matter being, that he is a sleeping- 
partner in the Monté bank—the moneyed one 
too; most of its capital having been supplied by 
him. Hence his indifference to the fate of his 
own stakes—for winning or losing is all the 
same to him—and his anxiety about those of the 
general circle of players. His partnership is not 
suspected; or, if so, only by the initiated. 
Although sitting face to face with the dealer, no 
sign of recognition passes between them, nor is 
any speech exchanged. They seem to have no 
acquaintance with one another, beyond that begot 
out of the game. And so the play proceeds, 
amidst the clinking of coin, and clattering of 
a pieces, these monotonous sounds diversified 
by the calls ‘Soto’ this, and ‘ Caballo’ that, with 
now and then a ‘Carajo!’ or it may be ‘Just my 
luck !’ from the lips of some mortified loser. But, 
beyond such slight ebullition, ill-temper does not 
shew itself, or, at all events, does not lead to 
any altercation with the dealer. That would be 
dangerous, as all are aware. On the table, close 
to his right elbow, rests a double-barrelled pistol, 
both barrels of which are loaded. And though 
no one takes particular notice of it, any more than 
if it were a pair of snuffers on their tray, or one 
of the ordinary implements of the game, all know 
well enough that he who keeps this standing 
symbol of menace before their eyes, is prepared to 
use it on provocation. 

It is ten o’clock, and the bank is in full 
blast. Up to this hour the players in one thin 
row around the tables were staking only a few 
dollars at a time—as skirmishers in advance of 
the main army, firing stray shots from pieces 
of light calibre. Now the heavy artillery has 
come up, the ranks have filled, and the files 
become doubled around the different tables—two 
rows of players, in places three, engaging in the 
game. And instead of silver dollars, gold eagles 
and doubloons—the last being the great guns—are 
flung down upon the green baize, with a rattle 
continuous as the firing of musketry. The battle 
of the night has begun. 

But Monté and Faro are not the only attractions 
of the El Dorado. The shrine of Bacchus—its 
drinking-bar—has its worshippers as well, a score 
of them standing in front of it, with others 
constantly coming and going. Among the latest 
arrivals are two young men in the attire of na 
officers, At a distance it is not easy to distinguis 
the naval uniforms of nations—almost univer- 
sally dark blue, with gold bands and buttons. 
More especially is it difficult, when these are of 
the two cognate branches of the es Anglo-Saxon 
race—English and American. While still upon 
the street, the officers in question might have been 
taken for either; but once within the saloon, and 
under the light of its numerous lamps, the special 
insignia on their caps proclaim them as belongi 
to a British man-of-war. And so do they, since 
they are Edward Crozier and Willie Cadwallader. 

hey have entered without any definite design, 
further than, as Crozier said, to ‘have a shot at 
the tiger’ Besides, as they have been told, a 
night im San Francisco would not be complete 
without a look in at El’ Dorado. 4 
Soon as inside the saloon, they step towards its 
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drinking-bar, Crozier saying: ‘Come, Cad! let’s 
do some sparkling.’ 

‘All right,’ responds the descendant of the 
Cymri, his face already a little flushed with what 
they have had at the Parker. 

‘Pint bottle of champagne !’ calls Crozier. 

‘We’ve no pints here,’ saucily responds the 
bar-keeper—a gentleman in shirt sleeves, with 
gold buckles on his embroidered braces—too 

d to append the courtesy of ‘sir’ ‘Nothing 
ess than quarts,’ he deigns to add. 

‘A quart bottle, then,’ cries Crozier, tossing 
down a doubloon to pay for it. ‘A gallon, if 
you ’ll only have the goodness to give it us.’ 

The sight of the gold coin, with a closer inspec- 
tion of his customers, and perhaps some dread of a 
second sharp rejoinder, secures the attention of the 
dignified Californian Ganymede, who, relaxing his 
hauteur, condescends to serve them. 

While drinking the champagne, the young offi- 
cers direct their eyes towards that part of the saloon 
occupied by the gamesters, They see several 
clusters of men collected around tables, some 
sitting, others standing. They know what it 
means, and that there is Monté in their midst. 
Though Cadwallader has often heard of the game, 
he has never played it, or been a spectator to its 
play. Crozier, who has both seen and played 
it, promises to initiate him. Tossing off their 
glasses, and receiving the change—not much 
out of a doubloon—they approach one of the 
Monté tables—that in the centre of the saloon, 
around which there are players, standing and 
sitting three deep. It is some time before they 
can squeeze through the two outside concentric 
rings, and get within betting distance of the table. 
Those already around it are not men to be pushed 
rudely apart, or make way for a couple of young- 
sters, however fine their appearance, or impatient 
their manner. In the circle are officers of far 
higher rank than they, though belonging to a dif- 
ferent service: naval captains and commanders, 
and of army men, majors, colonels—even generals, 
What care these for a _ of boisterous subalterns ? 
Or what reck the rough gold-diggers, and stalwart 
trappers, seen around the table, for any or all of 
them? It is a chain, however ill-assorted in its 
links, not to be severed sans cérémonie; and the 
young English officers must bide their time A 
little patience, and their turn will come too. 

Practising this, they wait for it with the best 
grace they can. And not very long. One after 
another, the infatuated gamesters get played out ; 
each, as he sees his last dollar swept away 
from him by the ruthless rake of the croupier, 
heaving a sigh, and retiring from the table ; 
most of them with seeming reluctance, and look- 
ing back, as a stripped traveller at the footpad 
who has turned his pockets inside out. Soon the 
outer ring is broken, leaving spaces between ; into 
one of which slips Crozier, Cadwallader pressing 
in alongside of him. Gradually they squeeze nearer 
and nearer, till they are close to the table’s edge. 
Having at length attained a position where they 
can conveniently place bets, they are about 
plunging their hands into their pockets for the 
necessary stakes, when all at once the act is inter- 
rupted. The two turn towards one another, with 
eyes, attitude, everything expressing not only sur- 

rise, but stark, speech-depriving astonishment. 

or on the opposite side of the table, seated in a 


grand chair, presiding over the game, and dealing 
out the cards, Crozier sees the man who has been 
making love to Carmen Montijo—his rival of the 
morning ; while at the same instant Cadwallader 
has caught sight of his rival—the suitor of Inez 
Alvarez ! 


STORY OF BASSET. 


Tue story of Basset illustrates convict life, and is 
otherwise curious. The father of this wayward 
youth had been the blacksmith of the village, and 
died when he was a child. His mother was a woman 
of a kind heart, an easy disposition, and a weak 
will. She exercised little control over her son, 
who, as he grew up, was allowed to do much as 
he pleased. He was a bold, active, restless, and 
withal somewhat wilful boy, the first among his 
companions in every legitimate village pastime, 
and generally the first also in every mischievous 
prank and unlawful escapade. Quite undisciplined, 
and following in all things his own will and 
pleasure, he had not a bad or callous heart, and 
after his own wild, boyish fashion, loved his mother. 
After a long widowhood, Mrs Basset married again, 
and young Basset found in his new father one of 
as strong a will as himself. It was soon evident 
that the two could never live together on terms of 
agreement, and the stepfather determined that the 
boy must leave the house. He therefore apprenticed 
him on board a man-of-war, and young Basset took 
his departure. For a little time, while the novelty 
of the thing lasted, he liked his new life, but before 
very long he began to weary of it,. His previous 
life had been the worst of schooling for the enforced 
discipline of the navy. He chafed at the restraint 
and control, longed once more to be his own 
master, and resolved to escape from what he had 
grown to regard as a bondage, on the first occasion 
that offered. Such an opening as he sought was 
longer in arriving than he had anticipated, but at 
last he thought it had come, A part of the crew 
of the vessel in which he served mutinied, and 
Basset engaged himself in the conspiracy, with the 
hope that it would prove successful, and afford 
him an opportunity for obtaining the freedom he 
yearned for. But the plot miscarried, and the 
mutineers were one and all sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 

It might have been thought that Basset would 
have made an unruly and difficult prisoner, but it 
was not so, He was naturally of quick perceptions, 
and his period of man-of-war service had had the 
effect of teaching him a certain amount of foresight 
and self-control. He soon took in the conditions 
of his position. He saw and heard of many 
instances of men who, by quiet conduct, had gained 
their freedom long before the term of their trans- 
portation was completed, and he knew of some of 
these same men who had attained in a short space 
to independence and comfort. He saw that a 
mitigation of sentence followed upon good conduct, 
not in exceptional cases, but as the rule, and he 
resolved to act accordingly. He would not chafe 


or rebel against his present fate, but bear patiently, 
keeping always steadily in view the end at which 
he was aiming. Freedom was a passion in this 
man’s nature, and the very longing for it now 
helped him in his determination to preserve a 
quiet and orderly demeanour, as the surest and 
speediest means of winning his liberty. For a long 
while this resolve held good. Basset’s conduct 
was uniformly satisfactory. He was reserved and 
silent in his manner, and those in authority over 
him thought him sullen and moody, but otherwise 
they had no fault to find. So things went on with 
Basset until a circumstance occurred which was 
again to change the current of his life.* He was at 
this time one of a gang of prisoners employed in 
building a bridge across a river. One day some 
failure in his duty on the part of Basset brought 
upon him the censure of the overseer. The thing 
had happened through no wilfulness of the man’s, 
not even through carelessness, but was due wholly 
to inadvertence. But the overseer was in an 
irritable mood, his temper had been otherwise 
tried that morning, and his rebuke was sharp and 
peremptory. Basset received it in silence; but 
the suddenly darkening visage, which he could not 
wholly hide, did not escape the overseer. It 
magnified the prisoner's fault in his eyes, and it 
now appeared clear to him that this was a case 
that demanded some sharper treatment than mere 
words. He wrote the following note, addressed to 
the magistrate of the neighbouring township, and 
gave it to Basset to deliver: 


‘Dear Sir—Please order the bearer (No. 73), 
twenty lashes ; and oblige, yours very truly,’ 


This was a form of epistle very common in those 
days, The power of administration in regard to the 
flogging of the convicts was vested in the magistrates. 
Basset delivered the note, received his lashes as per 
order, and returned to his work. Next night, No. 
73 was missing from the camp. He had made his 
escape to the woods. The man’s naturally hot and 
hasty spirit had been again roused by the injustice 
which he had received, and his former resolves had 
given way. He had never been flogged before ; 
during his sea-life, his quick temper and impatience 
of authority had never led him into any indis- 
cretion punishable by the lash; his final trans- 
gression had —— its own prescribed penalty. 
Search was made for Basset with all the vigour 
and vigilance which at that time attended the pur- 
suit of esca convicts ; but in this instance it 
roved fruitless, The surrounding country had 
ut recently been opened up, and was as yet little 
known. Basset got clear away to the woods, and 
penetrating daily deeper into the fastnesses of the 
forest, fell in with a small tribe of black fellows, 
with whom he at once cast in his lot. He knew 
that this would be the surest of all means which 
he could adopt to make good his escape. His new 
acquaintances extended to him all the hospitality 
within their knowledge, and their unsuspicious 
demeanour won his confidence. Mingling with 
the uncouth savagery of their life, he found gentler 
traits of character, which made existence among 
them tolerable. His life now approximated, as 
nearly as possible, to that of those around him. 
He soon spoke their language, learned to hunt and 


trap the wild animals which supplied them with 
food—the kangaroo, the wallaby, and the native 
bear ; learned to lure the bird to the snare by the 
simulated call and whistle, taught himself to shoot 
with the bow, to hurl the boomerang and the 
javelin, to spear the fish in the river, to fashion 
cunningly with his own hand the rude but deadly 
implements of the chase; and in all these, and the 
various other arts of savage life, he became as 
skilful as the most expert of those about him. 
Erelong, too, the ascendency of his higher race 
exerted and manifested its influence. Tacitly, his 
dark-skinned companions confessed his supremacy, 
obeyed his will, and established him as their leader 
and king. 

Basset was now tasting freedom in its most 
unrestricted forms, and for a time he enjoyed 
it keenly, yielding himself with heart and mind 
to its wild delights, its unfettered abandon, and 
freedom from all care beyond the day. The 
nomadic instinct, which is inherent, though often 
dormant, in most men, and which was especially 
strong in him, now had full scope and liberty. 
The authority, too, which he exercised over his 
swarthy comrades in the camp and the chase 
sweetened his wild existence. But the time came 
when these pleasures palled upon him. The com- 
panionship of his uncouth though faithful followers 
grew irksome to him, and the power he wielded 
over them lost its zest. He cast about how he 
might best escape from the tribe, and was at last 
successful in eluding them. He buried himself in 
the recesses of a remote mountain gully, which he 
had one day by chance wandered into during a 
solitary hunting expedition, and of the existence 
of which he felt certain that his companions were 
ignorant. The black men sought their missing 
chief in vain, and then mourned for him as 
dead. It was a wild, lonely, yet beautiful spot 
which Basset had made his retreat; a deep and 
narrow reft in the heart of the hills, The moun- 
tains, steep, high, and rugged, walled it in on 
every side, and at its bottom flowed a bright and 
rapid torrent, The vegetation was of supreme 
luxuriance and beauty; a matted network of trail- 
ing greenery bound the forest together in one im- 
penetrable mass. It was a spot where the virgin 
forest had never yet been touched by the white 
man’s axe, or the black man’s hunting-knife ; 
where probably no human foot had trod before 
Basset’s ; where, perhaps, the echoes had slumb- 
ered cunideel, save by the cry of wild- 
birds, since the creation. Basset cleared a space 
on a small grassy plateau at the head of the 
gully, and here, with the stems of fallen gum- 
trees, withes of the willow, and clay from the 
bed of the stream, built himself a hut. About 
him and above, the pines and the she-oaks waved 
and sang, the torrent sang beneath. Soon he began 
to feel the want of sufficient occupation. To one 
of his restless activity of mind and body, inaction 
was a burden. The capture of such animals and 
birds as he required for food employed but a small 
part of the day. He did not usually stray far out- 
side the confines of his mountain valley, lest he 
should again meet with any of his late companions ; 
but one day he had wandered a long ~ beyond 
the boundaries of the gorge. He had left the moun- 
tains behind, and had descended upon the plain. 
Wandering on, with no fixed purpose in his mind, 
he came upon a solitary homestead standing in 
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the midst of a level, well-grassed country, sparely 
sprinkled with woodland. It was the dwelling 
of Hugh Kavanagh, a spirited and adventurous 
squatter, who, seeking new and wider pastures for 
his increasing flocks, had pushed farther and farther 
into the interior of the country, until his last, 
and what he thought would be his final resting- 
place was one of the remotest stations in the 
colony. As Basset contemplated the home of Mr 
Ka h and its surroundings—the garden in 
front, and the small farmyard and out-houses in 
the rear, an air of thriving and civilised comfort 
pervading the whole—an idea took possession 
of him. Concealing himself in the neighbour- 
hood, he waited till nightfall. When all lights 
had been extinguished in the house, and everything 
seemed quiet and at rest, Basset stole from his 
hiding-place. First he entered one of the out- 
houses, and stealthily explored its interior. It 
was a bright moonlight night—a circumstance 
which assisted him greatly in his enterprise. At 
one end of the place he found a goat and two 
kids, and at the other several lambs with their 
mothers, He took the goat and its kids. Then he 
entered the garden in front of the house, and 
gathered several plants of flowers and vegetables, 
carefully taking them up by the roots. He was 
guided by no choice in the matter, selecting the 
plants as they came, but he made no wanton 
destruction among them, taking as many only as 
he wanted. Withdrawing with his stolen booty, he 
placed the plants in his game-bag, slung the goat 
and the kids on his shoulder, and made his way 
back to his mountain home. A few nights after, 
he returned to the scene of his depredations, and 
repeated his former exploit. He now took a sheep 
and two lambs ; and besides these, a spade and a 
hoe, and a quantity of different kinds of grain from 
the stalls. 

Basset had now the means of creating occupa- 
tion for himself. He tilled the little plateau on 
which his hut was raised, and planting his flowers 
and sowing his grains, he cultivated, tended, and 
nursed the patch of ground morning and night 
with assiduous care. The copious dews of evening 
watered it, the soil was rich in its virgin strength, 
and in no long time a garden blossomed and 
smiled, and a little corn-field waved like a golden 
billow around the log-hut. For his kids and 
lambs, Basset built a small fold; the creatures 
multiplied until a little flock demanded his further 
care. The pleasure and pride of ownership which 
he now experienced in the possession of his garden, 
his field, and his live-stock, was a new and 
very agreeable feeling to him. He enjoyed perfect 
freedom, together with a certain sense of civilisa- 
tion. He was dependent upon no man; he was 
entirely self-sufficing and Now 
and then, indeed, at long intervals, he paid a visit 
to Mr Kavanagh’s station, and—well, stole several 
articles which it was beyond his resources to 
produce himself. On one occasion, finding the 
family all from home during the day, he entered the 
house itself, and took thence a number of books. 
To the reading of these he gave himself ig the 
hot summer noons and the long winter evenings. 
They were an odd and miscellaneous assortment, 
for he had picked them up promiscuously from 
Mr Kavanagh’s tables and shelves as they came to 
his hand, But Basset read and re-read them, 
whether fact or fancy, without much thought of 


discrimination, until he knew a great part of their 
contents by heart. 

Thus the hermit lived, solitary, but sufficing 
for all things in himself, and for five years he was 
contented and happy. He thought he could live 
thus for ever; but he was mistaken. The life he 
had been leading for the past five years had, 
unconsciously to himself, been working a gradual 
but decided change in the man’s nature. His life 
with the blacks had rather tended to develop all 
that was wild, reckless, bold, and headstrong in 
his nature. He had given full rein to the nomadic 
bias within him; his heart had pulsed in accord 
with the untamed hearts of those around him ; 
exulting in the same fierce joys, ruling over his 
companions chiefly by the exercise of a more 
dominant will. The influences that now operated 
upon him were almost all of a diverse kind. His 
occupations were of a tranquil and peaceful sort ; 
for he now hunted very little, his garden, his sheep, 
and his goats supplying him with the greater 
part of his daily food. In the pursuit of these 
tranquillising employments, his blood cooled, his 
mee grew calmer, his spirit less hasty and rest- 
ess. A change was coming over him. 

Basset sat in his cabin in the long nights, and, 
in the pauses of his reading, listened to the wild 
commotion outside—to the wind, now tearing 
and shrieking amid the rocks and the shudderi 
trees ; now sobbing and moaning in a weird, half- 
human voice; now creeping close up to his door, 
and whispering hoarsely under the lintel, as though 
half-begging, half-commanding admittance. These 
wind-voices, together with the voice of the torrent, 
took various and many shapes in his mind, and 
laid hold of his imagination. Among the books 
which he had taken from Mr Kavanagh’s house 
was one of German legends, grim, fantastic stories 
of the mysterious and the supernatural. On stormy 
nights, sitting by his lonely wood-fire, his fancy 
peopled the tumultuous elements outside with the 
strange beings of these old legends; he could 
imagine a legion of storm-spirits abroad on the 
wind, to whose turbulent dominion the valley had 
for the time been surrendered. On calm nights 
he would walk along the gorge, but it was a lonely 
sort of pastime. The wan wintry moonlight filled 
the place with a weird eerie sheen, and the gum- 
trees glimmered on every side, white and haggard 
looking, like melancholy ghosts. Gradually these 
influences had an awing effect upon Basset’s 
mind. The intense solitude of the mountains, 
which in stormy seasons became desolation, 
was beginning to overpower, and almost to cow 
him. Whatever of wilfulness and stubborn resist- 
ance was innate in him, was becoming tamed 
and subdued. He now acknowledged no human 
master, and the stern impassive forces of nature 
were overmastering him. His lonely liberty was 
making him a grave, thoughtful, and joyless man. 
He went about his daily occupation in his garden, 
his field, and among his animals, but they were 
ceasing to yield him the satisfaction and the 

leasure which they had once done. He betook 
himeelf more and more to his books, among which 
were a Pilgrim’s Progress and an odd volume of 
Shakspeare. These he pondered and brooded over, 
and though blundering sometimes in their inter- 
pretation, came, nevertheless, to a pretty clear 
general understanding of what he read. 

Seven years in all he passed in his valley, seven 
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golden summers, seven stormful and dreary winters, 
and then the solitude had fairly overmastered him. 
Absolute freedom had worn him out. 

It was again summer, a calm and beautiful 
evening in November. Mrs Kavanagh sat at the 
door of her house, working at some piece of 
sewing, watching the sunset, and awaiting the 
return of her husband from his day’s occupation. 
Her two children, a boy and girl, played together 
near at hand. As she looked up ever and anon, 
to view the fading sunset, and to gaze in the 
direction whence her husband should appear, 
a figure came suddenly into her field of vision, 
emerging from the scattered clumps of woodland 
that fringed the horizon line. It could not be 
her husband, for it was the figure of a pedestrian. 
It advanced steadily, and the clearer its outlines 
became, the more unfamiliar it looked to Mrs 
Kavanagh’s eyes. When at length she made out 
distinctly the appearance of the stranger, some 
slight discomposure mingled with her wonder. 
The man advanced till within half-a-dozen 
yards of where she sat, and then paused. For 
a woman, Mrs Kavanagh was not frightened. 
The wife of an Australian backwoodsman in those 
days sometimes felt the advantage of a steady heart 
and nerve, and frequently acquired both. But Mrs 
Kavanagh’s pulse quickened and her heart beat 
faster as she regarded the strange figure before 
her, clad in rough goat-skins, with long thick 
hair falling over his shoulders, a face worn and 
haggard with solitude, half-hidden in a dark flow- 
ing growth of beard. The children were crouch- 
ing about their mother’s knees—the girl hidden 
completely amid the folds of her dress, the boy 

eeping timidly forth with eyes of startled wonder. 
Vet Basset had not a repulsive face, and his form 
was straight and shapely. He was still in the 
prime of life, and the influences that had fur- 
rowed and aged his face had not bent his body. 
A painter might have taken him as he stood as 
a model for the prophet John, worn out with the 
wilderness and long preaching, and not have 
needed to idealise much. His eyes had a hollow, 
wearied look, but were not wild. He paused a 
few moments before he spoke, and then said: 
‘Is the master at home, missis?’ 

‘No; but I expect him every minute, Mrs 
Kavanagh replied. 

‘Then, with your leave, missis, I’ll wait for 
him ;’ and without speaking more, Basset seated 
himself on the ground. 

At that moment Mrs Kavanagh caught sight of 
her husband advancing rapidly on horseback. She 
went forward with the two children to meet him; 
and Kavanagh checked his horse, and alighted, as 
they 

‘Hugh,’ said Mrs Kavanagh quickly, ‘here is a 
man wishing to see you—a strange, wild-looking 
creature, I never saw before. In another moment 
the two men stood face to face. 

‘Mister, began Basset, with a slight motion of 
his hand, indicative of a desire to be allowed to 
speak first, ‘my name is Basset. I am a convict, 


a lag. I escaped twelve years ago. Some’ll say 
that was wrong ; maybe it was, and maybe they ’d 
have done the same, if they’d been me. But let 
that go. I’ve been living in the woods ever since 
—a long time with the blacks, a long time by 
myself, as you see me. Maybe you will wonder 
when I tell you I have got a good many things 


together up there in the mountains, Well, I stole 
’em—I stole ’em from you ; came down here, and 
took ’em away at night, but, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I never took more ’n I needed ; and now you 
can have ’em, most all, back again. Some of the 
things, the sheep and the goats, has more’n trebled. 
I’m tired out living alone. I’ve given in. You 
can do with me as you like, master: keep me 
about the place, if you can; give me up to the 
if you must.’ 

Basset spoke in a ne composed voice, but as he 
uttered his last words there was a slightly eager, 
questioning look in his eyes. Kavanagh was sur- 
— perplexed, True, the man had confessed that 
he had more than once robbed him, but Kavanagh 
felt thankful that he had done no more. He might 
have visited the house in his absence and murdered 
his wife and children. Kavanagh every now and 
then heard of such things, deeds of ruthless cruelty 
done by escaped convicts, men who, turning bush- 
rangers, held the parts of the country which they 
frequented in terror by the audacity of their 
crimes, until recaptured or reduced to surrender by 
starvation. But this man had lived, seemingly, 
a very different kind of life, and had done no worse 
than steal a few things from him, the want of 
which had never been felt. Moreover, he seemed 
thoroughly tamed and subdued by the life he 
had led. Kavanagh had a warm and generous 
Irish heart, and Basset’s story awoke in him sym- 
pathy and interest, But he was in doubt how to 
act, 

‘What do you want me todo for you, my man?’ 
he asked at length. 

‘Could ye keep me about the station, master— 
shepherding or such?’ queried Basset hesitatingly. 

‘That would hardly do ; against law, you know,’ 
replied Kavanagh doubtfully. 

‘Yes, so I suppose. Well, do what you please, 
cit try and d best f 4 d 

and do my best for you,’ pursue 

Kavanagh. ‘You can stay here to-night, and 
I'll think the matter over before the morning’ 

That night, Kavanagh and his wife deliberated 
the matter gravely, and agreed finally as to what 
was best to be done. Early next day, Kavanagh 
started for Hobart Town. He was a well-known 
man in the colony, an old settler, » rich man 
now, whose wealth gave him position and influ- 
ence, while his personal qualities made him re- 
spected and liked. He laid Basset’s case before 

e authorities, and pleaded the cause of the escaped 
convict with earnestness and wisdom ; and he was 
successful, The law was merciful, and Kavanagh 
returned home with a free pardon for his client. 

For several years Basset remained on Mr Kava- 
nagh’s run as one of the regular station hands. 
During that time he remained always the same— 
docile, trustworthy, and hard-working, genuinely 
grateful for his changed lot. When, in 1853, the 
transportation of criminals to Tasmania ceased, 
Mr Kavanagh offered him a piece of land in the 
vicinity of Hobart Town, and proposed to him 
that he should turn market-gardener. The idea 
was to Basset a congenial one, and he immediately 
accepted Mr Kavanagh’s offer. Years went by, and 
he prospered, until he had made for himself a 
sondiams competence, and his name came to be 
spoken of with honour and respect. 

If there be any among our readers who have 
ever visited the beautiful little Tasmanian capital, 
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lp, 
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they will remember how the town is girdled with 
pleasant gardens and smiling orchards, lying along 
the slopes of the adjacent hills. Any one of these 
may have been the property and contained the 
home of Basset the ex-convict. 


2. 


THE TWO BACHELORS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


| Tae warm August days ripened into mellow 


September. Since the night of Jack’s reverie, a 
change had certainly come over him, but as yet 
he left me uninformed as to the cause. Some- 
times his old gaiety would return, but it was sure 
to be followed by a fit of more sombre silence than 
before. I chaffed him about it often, but his testy 
replies invariably shut me up. We never met Miss 
Hallam, and the only time we saw her was in the 
morning among her flowers, or in the evening, 
when, after having ravished us with her music, she 
stepped out on the balcony, leaning on her father's 
arm, to enjoy the moonlight. On such occasions 
Jack seemed strangely affected, and would either 
break forth into voluminous = of her 

and beauty, or sit gazing mutely at the apparition. 
Such a state of affairs led me naturally enough to 
the conclusion that whatever might be the matter 
with Ferrars, the fair cantatrice had something to 
do with it. 

One afternoon we resolved to have a row down 
the loch, and as I crossed the lawn with an oar 
over each shoulder, I chanced to glance at Colonel 
Hallam’s window, where the two ladies were seated 
sewing. The younger one was scanning me with 
a half-amused expression in her brown eyes; and 
as Jack came sauntering down the gravel-path with 
a hand in each pocket, I quietly said: ‘ Miss 
Hallam’s at the window,’ 

He looked in the direction I indicated, and, to 
my surprise, he immediately blushed up like a girl. 

‘Why, Jack, old fellow, what’s the matter?’ I 
asked, with a smile I could not repress. Miss 
Hallam was viewing us with the aid of an opera- 


lass. 
Pshaw! Harding, get on board quick, and row 
as well as you can,’ he answered, throwing himself 
into the stern of the boat, in a position where the 
sunshine struck forcibly on his handsome face and 
auburn locks. 
I bent as gracefully as I could to my oars—I had 


‘been a fair oarsman at Cambridge—and soon the 


little craft was skimming far over the sunlit 
ripples. 

As it was still early when we returned, we 
strolled down the road until it would be time 
to go in for dinner, when, turning a corner, we 
came suddenly upon Miss Hallam and her father, 
mounted on a couple of splendid grays. As she 
cantered us with a smile, her beautiful face 
flushed with the exercise, I certainly thought I had 
never seen any one half so lovely. Her perfect 
form ; the grace of every fold of her dark-green 
riding-habit ; the indescribable coils and twists of 
her brown hair, with the sunshine shading it to 
gold ; the coquettish little felt hat turned up on 
one side, with its dancing plume and streaming 
gossamer—combined to make up a charming tout 
ensemble, which was altogether irresistible. Jack 
had stared after her in open-mouthed admiration 
for such an indecent length of time, that I was 


constrained to accuse him. 


‘ Ferrars, you admire Miss Hallam,’ I said. 

He had his head bent, and was kicking the dead 
leaves with his feet as he walked. When he raised 
his blue eyes, they were filled with the expression 
of a passion I had never noticed in them before, 
and which fully corroborated the four words he 
uttered, as his eyes met mine: ‘I do love her!’ 

Strange as it may seem, I was thunderstruck at 
the announcement. Much as I had noted the 
change in Ferrars, I had hesitated to ascribe it to 
the circumstance of his being in love, I protested 
and raged against such folly—falling in love with 
a lady with whom he had never exchanged a single 
word, For answer, a passionate confession was 
poured into my astonished ears, in which he 
vowed he must,.and would win her. Matters 
were made considerably worse when we received 
our letters that evening informing us of business 
engagements ——s our immediate return to 
town. It would be impossible for us to remain 
more than three days longer. 

‘Humph! your time is rather limited, Ferrars,’ 
I said, with more sarcasm than sympathy. ‘ You'll 
be a pretty sharp fellow if you woo and win a 
handsome girl in three days.’ 

The next morning he came down to breakfast 
looking pale and oy gem I don’t believe he had 
slept all night, but I made no inquiries, as I felt 
annoyed at this alarming impulse of my old friend, 
and was altogether out of temper with this adven- 
ture of his. He ate little or no breakfast, and 
looked so dejected, that at last my sympathies 
were aroused, and I shouted cheerfully: ‘Cheer 
up, old fellow ; we’ll manage it all beautifully, and 
you'll go up to London the accepted suitor of 
Miss Hallam.’ 

Gradually he became more animated, and began 
to talk, and finally quite shocked me by declaring 
that he was going to write and propose to Miss 
Hallam that very day. I aso Ese him to be 
simply mad, but he had apparently thought it well 
over, and was determined what course to adopt. 

‘But, Jack, the eee preposterous,’ I argued ; 
‘she knows nothing about you. Can you expect 
anything but a distinct refusal ?’ 

‘And what would you recommend ?’ he asked, 
curling his upper lip as he waited for my advice. 

‘Why, get introduced to her first, and wait at 
least until you know her a little before you make 
such a proposal,’ I said. 

‘Have I not been waiting for the last two 
months?’ he answered: ‘ And do ie forget that 
in two days I must leave this place? There is no 


time for waiting now ; it must be action, immediate 
and peremptory !’ 

‘And are you quite determined to do—this— 
this thing ?’ 

Quite.’ 


‘And will nothing persuade you that it is an 
extremely foolish action, and one which will be 
certain to defeat all your wishes?’ 

‘ Under the circumstances, I consider it the only 
thing to be done.’ 

I succumbed. In difficulties of a different 
nature he had generally proved a better diploma- 
tist than I, and perchance his skill might extend 
to this department also. 

‘Well, if it must be action, as you say it must, 
action let it be; you must write your proposal,’ I 
said, pulling out the writing-materials with alac- 
rity, and placing a chair for Jack at the desk; and 
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after a full hour’s scribbling down and scratching 
out, a clean copy was penned, which ran as follows : 


Dart p’ARRocH LopcE, 22, 1861. 

Dear Miss Hattam—I regret that circum- 
stances have prevented me making your acquaint- 
ance ere I address to you words, which, I pray, 
you will not think lightly of, from the mere fact 
that I have never spoken to you. Since I came 
here, two months ago, you have excited my intense 
admiration, which feoling has lately ripened into 
a deep and passionate love. 

My business engagements now demand my im- 
mediate return to London, but I feel that I cannot 
go without first learning from you my fate. 
make you now an honourable offer of, my hand in 
marriage, and beseech you not to think lightly of 
it, as on your decision must depend my life’s hap- 
omg or misery. If possible, an answer per to- 

ay’s post will very much oblige.—Yours respect- 
fully, JOHN FERRARS. 


‘ That will do,’ I said, holding the sheet, covered 
with Jack’s neat handwriting, at arm’s-length. 
‘Concise; to the point; not too spoony; slightly 
formal ; but under the circumstances it is better so.’ 

Jack folded the letter and addressed it; and with 
serious misgivings at my heart, which I dared not 
express, I walked with him to the post-office, and 
saw him drop the missive into the box. We did 
nothing all day but lounge about the house and 
—_ waiting anxiously until the postman would 

ring the letters in the evening. At length, the 
weary day passed, and the letter-carrier arrived ; 
and sure enough there it was, a little pink note, 
addressed to John Ferrars, Esquire. My heart 
beat as quickly as if it were my own happiness 
that was at stake as Jack broke the seal. I looked 
over his shoulder, and what we both saw was: 
Wednesday Afternoon. 
Dear Mr Ferrars—I accept the great honour 
ou have done me. Before, however, meeting you, 
would like you to see papa, and obtain his 
consent to our engagement.—Y ours, sincerely, 
Eunice 


There is an old adage that says ‘truth is 
stranger than fiction,’ and if ever I felt the force of 
it, it was as I read that note. Contrary to all my 
expectations, Jack had actually been accepted! He 
bore his good-fortune with much more equanimity 
than I did, his only remark being : ‘ Eunice—what 
a prétty name!’ While I, with strangely mixed 
feelings, actually got up a ‘ hurrah !’ 

The next difficulty was, how or where to meet 
Colonel Hallam and obtain his consent. An idea 
seized me ; I had seen the old colonel walk down 
the road a short time before. ‘Stay you here, I 
said to Jack ; and putting on my hat, off I bolted. 
I had not gone far when I espied the colonel lean- 
ing on a wire-fence, watching some workmen 
digging a drain. Pretending to be interested in 
the same pursuit, I walked up to him, and made 
some remark regarding the work. Thereafter we 
got upon the most | terms, which ended, 
as I intended it should, by his walking home 
with me, and coming into the house to join us 
in a rubber at whist. I conducted him into the 
dining-room, and went for Jack. He began to 

t slightly nervous when he heard what I had 

one, but I told him not to say anything to the 
colonel about his daughter to-night, only to make 


himself as agreeable as he could. I then instructed 
Mrs Mason to set down the very best she had in 
the house for supper, and went to entertain our 
interesting guest. We found him a charming 
old gentleman, At whist, he and dummy beat 
Jack and me ; and possessing an inexhaustible fund 
of humorous stories, the time passed so pleasantly 
that it was twelve o’clock before he rose to go. 

A cordial invitation to visit him was extended 
to us, as we bade him good-night in the hall, 
which was exactly what I wanted, and meant we 
shouldhave. Pulling a grave face, I said ; ‘ Noth- 
ing would have given us greater pleasure had 
we been staying longer, but we were to leave for 


I London the day after to-morrow.’ 


‘Then you must spend to-morrow evening with 
me,’ was his hearty rejoinder, ‘I will take no 
refusal.’ 

And to this arrangement we agreed. 

‘ A thousand thanks to you, Bob; you’re a capital 
fellow,’ said Jack, gratefully grasping my hand as 
we separated for the night, 


‘Ferrars 

Hollo !’ 

‘Are you ready?’ I was donning my dress- 
suit preparatory to presenting myself in Colonel 
Hallam’s drawing-room, 

‘Yes, 

‘Come here, then,’ 

He came in, dressed for conquest evidently, and 
looking faultlessly handsome. t surveyed him criti- 
cally. There was not an item amiss, from the 
négligé arrangement of his auburn curls, to the 
polish of his patent leathers. 

‘How do I look?’ he asked, with a gay laugh, 
and a satisfactory glance at his eq pro- 
portions in the mirror. 

‘Like a Polish prince, I answered. ‘Miss Hallam 
may have many lovers, but I’ll bet a new hat 
she never had a better-looking fellow than you. 
Now, look here; you’ll do exactly as I tell you, 
and not diverge one iota from the rule I lay 
down. Ask for Colonel Hallam, and say you wish 
to see him alone. When the first greetings are 
over, youll explain to him that Mr Harding is 
detained for a short time with a little packing he 
had to finish, and that you did not wait for him, as 
you had something to communicate to him—the 
colonel. Then pitch into the subject nearest your 
heart; tell him of your business and social connec- 
tions, and don’t neglect to impress him with the 
fact that you’re your mother’s only son, and heir 
to her fortune and estates. These sort of things 
go a long way with the old boys’ 

Having thus delivered my advice to Jack, I sent 
him off to push his sentimental fortunes with 
Colonel Hallam, and sat down pensively to smoke 
a cigar, before following him. About half an hour 
afterwards I sallied forth, and a minute or two 
found me ringing at the colonel’s front-door. My 
heart beat audibly, as, following the servant up- 
stairs, I heard the sound of a piano, and Miss 
Hallam’s voice merrily humming a bar or two of 
some lively air, and felt much relieved when the 
door of the library was thrown. open, and I 
found myself ushered into the presence of onl 
Colonel Hallam and Jack. One glance at Jack’s 
flushed and radiant face, as he stood leaning against 
the marble mantel-piece, sufficed to assure me that 
all had gone ‘ merry as a marriage-bell’ with him, 
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and with a feeling of thankfulness I returned the 
colonel’s cordial greeting. 

‘Come away, now, and see the ladies; I know 
this boy is getting impatient,’ he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye, as he laid his hand familiarly 
on Ferrars’ shoulder. 

‘It’s all right, old boy, and I’m the happiest 
fellow alive, whispered Jack, as we followed the 
colonel down-stairs ; but I had only time to grasp 
his hand and give it a squeeze of congratulation, 
when the drawing-room door was opened, and we 


entered. 

The elder lady was seated on a couch beside 
the fireplace, where a fire had been lighted, for 
the evenings were getting chill; the younger was 
leaning on the grand piano, engaged in looking over 
some music. th stood erect when we entered. 
The colonel, going over to the elder lady, took her 
hand, and led her forward, saying as he did so: 
‘Eunice, I have much pleasure in introducing Mr 
Ferrars to you.—My daughter, Mr Ferrars.’ 

Ferrars turned deadly pale. ‘And—and—the 
other—lady?’ he gasped, looking round at the 
beautiful young girl standing at the piano. 

§ My wife? 

I don’t yar our consternation could have 
been greater had a bomb-shell entered the apart- 
ment. Jack would have fallen had I not supported 
him. Every one seemed to take in the situation at 
aglance. Miss Hallam did not faint or scream, or 


y in similar circumstances might have done, 
but she blushed as deeply as her faded complexion 
would allow of, and, covering her face with her 
hands, said: ‘Oh, how dreadful! he has thought 
Nelly was my father’s daughter’ Mrs Hallam 
glided to her side and led her from the room, while 
the colonel and I applied restoratives to poor Jack’s 
colourless li 

‘Poor fellow,’ muttered the colonel ; ‘I see his 
unlucky mistake. I wish, for the sake of every- 
body concerned, this had not happened.’ 

‘This explains the ready acceptance of Ferrars’ 
proposal, and the colonel’s willing agreement to 

et his daughter marry a comparative stranger,’ I 
inwardly growled, in disdain of the whole business, 
as I loosened the tie which Jack had so carefully 
arranged an hour before. 

When he had somewhat recovered, we took him 
home, and laid him on the sofa in the dining- 
room. I sat by him all the evening, and althou 
he did not seem in the least excited or feverish, 
he kept asking me such strange questions, and 
seemed so unconscious of all that had transpired, 
that I was afraid his brain was affected. I, how- 
ever, was determined that we should not on any 
consideration remain a day longer in Dail d’Arroch ; 
and summoning Mrs Mason, I instructed her to 
get our traps: ready, as we required to be off by 
the first steamer in the morning. ‘Mr Ferrars 
does not feel very well’ I added, in reply to a 
glance of inquiry she cast at Jack as he lay 
motionless on the sofa. ‘He has had unpleasant 
news from home.’ 

My conscience smote me for the deliberate false- 
h I uttered, but I felt that some excuse was 
necessary for the prostrate condition of Ferrars, 
But Mrs Mason was so profuse in her expressions 
of sympathy, that somehow or other I could not 
that she guessed somewhat of the 
tru 


do anything which a younger or more sentimental | Bob 


At seven o’clock the next morning, a close 
carriage was drawn up to the door, and Jack and 
I were driven for the last time down the trim 
avenue, and arrived at the pier in good time to 
catch the steamer, Ferrars’ manner was unnatural 
and excited, and I felt as if I dared not leave him 
for an instant. What need to relate our miserable 
journey south; enough to say that when we 
aan London, Ferrars was in the delirium of 
ever. 

The attack proved a virulent one, and for six 
weeks he lay partly unconscious, even after the 
delirium had left him, When at last he began to 
recover, I took a run down to the Isle of Wight 
with him, leaving him in charge of his mother, 
who was staying there. In the course of six weeks 
he came back, looking almost as well as ever. He 
shewed me a letter which he had received from 
Colonel Hallam, in which that worthy gentleman 
expressed his deepest sympathy. The letter went 
on to say that the writer =“ adjusted matters at 
home as delicately as he could ; and that, had he 
for a moment supposed that Mr Ferrars had mis- 
taken his wife for his daughter, his friend should 
have been spared the unfortunate dénouement in 
the drawing-room. 

The occurrence which so nearly cost him his life 
was never again reverted to by us. And up to 
this date at least, he seems quite contented with his 
bachelor chambers and the society of his old friend 
Harding. 


ANECDOTES OF DAN O’CONNELL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIVES OF THE LORD 
CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND.’ 


Now that the centenary of O’Connell’s birth has 
been celebrated, so many recollections of 


That wonderful man, 
Called par excellence ‘ Counsellor ’—playfully Dan, 


have been stirred, I desire to add a very few of 
mine to the number. I was acquainted with him 
personally ; we were members of the same profes- 
sion—the Bar; and our creed and politics were 
identical. It is not my intention, in these Circuit 
Recollections, to dwell upon his career as a politi- 
cian—that is more the province of the party news- 
paper or the political treatise, and has already 
been a theme for many pens. I prefer to dwell 
more upon his fame as a barrister. I often wished 
the sayings and doings of our distinguished advo- 
cates were better preserved. There has always 
appeared to my mind much in common between 
actors and advocates; both come upon the stage, 
and play their parts, representing, with all the 
ability in their power, the character for whom 
they appear. The sorrows of the injured plaintiff, 
the innocence of the accused prisoner, are power- 
fully proclaimed ; and, after a trial of considerable 
length, in which wit and wisdom, drollery and 
—— learning, are alike displayed, the auditor 
eaves the court impressed with much the same 
notion of the powers of the advocate as he feels 
when leaving the theatre after witnessing the 
representation of a first-rate actor. But while 
the theatrical critic records the actor’s fame, the 
personal characteristics of the barrister are too 
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often lost, Few in court have time or inclination 
to note his points, his humorous sallies, his ready 
and often felicitous jokes, his dramatic by-play. 
Let me endeavour to rescue the names of some of 
my brethren on circuit from oblivion. They were 
men of high personal and intellectual worth, and 
when I mention that mine was the Munster 
Circuit, I have said enough to recall the name 
and fame of the greatest advocates in Ireland. 
Here, in former days, flashed the wit of Curran, 
the intrepid oratory of FitzGibbon (afterwards 
Earl of Clare), the drollery of Harry Deane 
Grady, the Dw pleadings of Recorder Wagget, 
the wonderful versatility of O’Connell. Here, in 
later years,'were heard the dulcet voice of Pigot 
(afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer) ; 
the astute arguments of Stephen Collins, the Chitty 
of the Irish Bar; the rapid utterance of Harry 
Cooper ; the stately and powerful eloquence of 
Jonathan Henn ; the close and pointed statements 
of T. D. FitzGerald ; the clear and logical reasoning 
of Deasy ; the masterly speeches of Sullivan (now 
Master of the Rolls of Ireland) ; and here to-day 
the fame and renown of the great Munster Bar are 
worthily sustained by Heron, Gerald FitzGibbon, 
Murphy, Exham, and several other barristers of 
transcendent ability. O’Connell had a wonderful 
knack of what was termed insinuating a speech 
to the jury, prior to the Act which gave prisoners 
the benefit of counsel. Indeed, he acquired 
the knack of insinuating not one but half-a- 
dozen speeches to the jury in any case, His 
mode was this: when cross-examining, he asked 
some question which he knew would be ob- 


jected to. When the witness was told: ‘Don’t | O’Flaherty. 


answer that question,’ O’Gonnell gained his oppor- 
tunity. He would sa see, m I 
have every right to ask that question, for if the 
witness answers in the affirmative, it is plain my 
client’s innocence is proved, because, &. He pos- 
sessed an extraordinary knowledge of his fellow- 
countrymen—the real cunning concealed by a 
stolid demeanour, the tact and cleverness covered 
by apparent simplicity, He often hazarded a 
guess at their thoughts, and seldom failed to hit 
off his point. Thus, when defending a man for a 
homicide, the principal witness for the prosecution 
was said to have been drinking with the prisoner 
before the affray. O’Connell sought to shew he 
had drunk too much whisky to be able to give a 
satisfactory account of the affair. Yet the man 
swore he only took his share of a pint of whisky. 
‘You only took your share, repeated O'Connell 
with emphasis. ‘Now, on your oath, was it not 
all but the pewter?’ ‘Phe witness admitted the 
fact, and the astute counsel obtained the acquittal 
of the prisoner. 

O'Connell defended a man tried at the Cork 
assizes for murder. The case for the prosecution 
was exceedingly strong. The principal witness 
had picked up the hat of the man on trial, near the 
body of the murdered man. The prisoner's name 
was Pat Hogan. The hat was produced in court. 
O’Connell asked to see it, and it was handed to 
him. ‘Now,’ said O’Connell to the witness, ‘you 
are — sure this is the hat you found }’ 

‘Yes, your honour counsellor.’ 

‘And the hat is in the same state now it was 
then : 

*O yes ; just the same.’ 

O’Connell looked inside, and spelled Par. 


Hogan. ‘Do you mean to say the name was in 
the hat when you found it ?’ 

‘I do—on my oath,’ said the witness con- 
fidently. 

‘You are certain of that ?’ 

Quite sartin,’ 

‘ Now you may go down,’ cried O’Connell.—‘ My 
lord,’ he said, ‘ there must be an acquittal : there cs 
no name at all in the hat’ The jury at once, under 
the judge’s direction, found the prisoner ‘Not 
Guilty,’ 

O’Connell was counsel for an heir-at-law whose 
— were threatened by a will found, it was 
alleged, in a desk of the lateowner. The genuine- 
ness of the will was disputed ; but the witnesses 
swore point blank to the signature of the testator 
as having been affixed when ‘life was in him.’ 
The recurrence of this phrase, ‘when life was in 
him,’ struck O’Connell. When cross-examining, he 
said : ‘Now, witness, answer my question as you 
shall have to answer before the judgment-seat of 
God! Was not there a fly in the dead man’s 
mouth when his hand was held to this paper?’ 
Confused and trembling, the witness replied: 
‘There was.’ 

O’Connell’s drollery was often displayed during 
the assizes. When stating the injury done to a 
client who brought an action against the Earl of 
Bandon for diverting a water-course, the defend- 
ant’s —_ face was a good index to his devo- 
tion to Bacchus. His name was O’Flaherty, and 
O'Connell said: ‘So completely was the stream 
diverted from the plaintiff's mill, there was not 
sufficient water left as would make grog for 


When applying to change the venue of a case 
from Dublin to Tralee, the motion was resisted 
by a very unprepossessing-looking barrister, whose 

litics were averse to Kerry-men in general, and 
O'Connell's in particular. This gentleman con- 
tended ‘ there was no necessity to send the case to 
Kerry—a county very remote—where he had never 
been, and was very inconvenient.’ 

‘I can promise my learned friend, replied 
O'Connell, ‘a hearty welcome ; and we ’ll shew him 
the lovely Lakes of Killarney.’ 

* Ay,’ growled Mr H—— ; ‘the bottom of them.’ 

‘O no, replied O'Connell. ‘I would not frighten 
the fish.’ 

His practice on circuit was so great, he was 
usually retained in all important records ; and 
when required to defend prisoners in the criminal 
court, while the records were arzing io the next 
court, not having the ubiquity of Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, could not be in both places at once. When 
engaged in defending a notorious Whiteboy named 
Lucey, he was often sent for to attend in the Record 
Court, where a very important case in which he 
held a brief was at hearing. He refused to leave 
the Crown Court while his client’s life was in jeop- 
ardy ; but when the jury returned their verdict, 
‘Not guilty, O'Connell in the civil case. 

‘Where were you all day?’ asked Sergeant 
Jackson. ‘You were badly wanted here.’ 

‘I could not leave the Crown Court; I was 
defending Lucey,’ replied O’Connell. 

‘ What was the verdict ?’ 

‘Not guilty.’ 

‘Then you have acquitted a wretch,’ said Ser- 
geant Jackson—‘a wretch unfit to live.’ i 


‘I am sure, my dear Jackson,’ responded 
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O’Connell, ‘you will allow, if Lucey be unfit to 
live, he is still more unfit to die.’ 

When judges in Ireland are unable from illness, 
or other cause, to go circuit, a sergeant is usually 
sent instead. The sergeants in Ireland are only 
three in number, and take rank after the Attorney 
and Solicitor General; but as these law officers 
direct the prosecutions, and on great occasions per- 
sonally appear for the crown, they are therefore 
noe while holding office, from presiding on 
the bench. Mr Sergeant Lefroy was known to take 

t interest in religious matters, and the recent 
iography, written by his son, shews what a truly 
pious man he was. Fresh from taking part ina 
meeting for the conversion of the Jews, Sergeant 
Lefroy went as judge on the Munster Circuit. A 
man was tried before him at Cork, indicted for 
stealing a number of valuable coins. Several were 
from the Holy Land, others of the time of Cesar. 
O’Connell, who was defending the prisoner, heard 
the judge ask for the coins ; = ton he instantly came 
out with a joke, saying: ‘Give his lordship the 
Jewish ones, but hand me the Roman.’ 

Having acquitted a man indicted for cow-stealing, 
O'Connell was visited that night by his client, who 
was considerably the worse for his potations. 
They were alone in O’Connell’s lodgings, in Cork, 
and O’Connell had no desire for such companion- 
ship. He said he had so much to do, that he 
coma dispense with the man’s company. 

‘Well, counsellor, jewel, don’t be angry with 
me; but before I give you my blessing, 1 want to 
give you an adwise.’ 

‘What is that?’ asked O’Connell. 

* When you go for to steal a cow, don’t take any 
that are by the ditch—they’re lean, hungry 
craturs ; but take the outside one—she’s shure to 
have the most mate.’ So saying, the grateful client 

took his departure. 


LINES ON GLENORMISTON, 
[FRAGMENT OF A TWEEDSIDE PASTORAL] 


Fronttne the bold Cardrona Law,* 

A fairer scene ne’er mortal saw ; 

Along the haughs rolls silvery Tweed, 
And lambs are wandering o’er the mead ; 
The yellow crops adorn the fields, 

Yon heath’ry brae rich honey yields ; 
From high Lee Pen+ the brattling burns 
Hurry in fancied sportive turns : 

The mossy banks where ‘ wild thyme grows,’ 
With violets blue and blushing rose ; 
Well shielded from the northern blast, 
While sunshine on the land is cast, 

A favouring clime for hill and plain 

Is glowing o’er this fair domain : 

Nature more prodigal than art, 

Performs, ’tis seen, a wondrous part ; 

On trees the honeysuckle towers, 

And drapes in splendour laurel bowers ; t 


* Cardrona Law, a rounded massive hill, on the south 
side of the Tweed. 

+ The Lee Pen, = not the loftiest hill in Tweed- 
dale, rises to a height of 1647 feet above the sea-level, and 
from its peaked summit there is an extensive view. 

t Favoured by climate, the Portugal laurel (Prunus 
Zusitanica) grows here to a large size, and blossoms and 
fruits copiously at a height of 600 feet above sea-level, 
and is draped with the honeysuckle, which twines through 
its branches. 


The blooming vetch* festoons the pines, 
And on the yew the dog-rose shines : + 
The bosky glen, with fairy falls, 
O’er which the ‘birds sing madrigals.’ 
Here, robin long has held his court, 
Ne’er troubled in his old resort ; 
And through the air at evening gloom, 
The tasselled limes shed sweet perfume ; 
There we may note the roving bee, 
As squirrel darts from tree to tree ; 
Disturbed by pet-dog’s merry bounds, 
Shy cushat swiftly makes his rounds : 
More free from fear of deadly harm, 
The pheasant stalks without alarm— 
A golden gleam amidst the shade, 
Or in the path that art has made, 
And to the grove is beauty lent 
By bird, a moving ornament : 
The bridges span the sparkling rill, 
Yet stop not there, but climb the hill ; 
Here, mountain ash with berries bright 
Gleams overhead, and crowns the height ; 
When summit of the glen is found, 
We pause to glance on all around : 
The rustic hut, a cool retreat, 
When sun glares down with burning heat, 
While birch, and broom, and graceful fern, 
Are mirrored in the mimic tarn : 
The House embowered in elms and oaks, 
With lawn white speckled o’er with flocks ; 
Those ancient elms a tale could tell, 
Of that famed flight o’er Minchmoor fell, 
When gallant Granam, escaped from foes, 
Alighted here for brief repose. t 
And where is now that feudal Tower, 
That sheltered GRAHAM in evil hour ? 
Alas! ’tis gone, by boor effaced,§$ 
And near its site a mansion placed— 
A dwelling changed since these old days, 
But rife with song and Border lays ; 
Away from crowds and maddening din, 
With peace without, and calm within, 
And solace drawn from lettered page, 
A joy so well befitting age— 
There woods spread out in varied green, 
And flowers arrayed in summer sheen, 
Make up a picture, beautiful, I ween. 


* The Vicia cracca, or tufted vetch, a beautiful climb- 
ing plant, with bluish purple flowers. 

+ When the wild-rose happens to be growing close to 
the hollow or yew, it ascends, insinuates itself among the 
branches, and projects its flowers to the surface; the 
effect being particularly beautiful, and worthy of atten- 
tion in ornamental shrubbery. 

t+ When the royal forces were routed at Philiphaugh, 
13th September 1645, their unfortunate commander, 
JAMES Gnanam, Marquis of Montrose, fled with a few 
followers across Minchmoor. Refused admittance at 
Traquair House, he, according to local tradition, alighted 
for a brief space at Ormistoun Tower on his way west- 
wards. The oa. to the Tower was by a broad 
avenue of aged elms, a few of which still remain in front 
of Glenormiston House. 

§ Ormistoun Tower, one of the Border keeps along the 
Tweed, indicated in old maps, was saline destroyed 
early in the present century. 
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